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“LESSONS IN EVERYDAY — 


From the Fourth Grade through the Junior High School 
By Emma Miller Bolenius, A. M. 





Elementary Lessons in Advanced Lessons in 
Everyday English Everyday English 


For each year—fourth, fifth and Through its vigorous spirit and its 
sixth grades— there are twenty Pro- well-constructed teaching plan this 
jects and around these are interest- Look, for seventh and eighth grades, 
ingly woven the fundamental instruc- makes correct language habits auto- 
tion in language and grammar and a matic; it develops the pupil's thinking 
wide variety of original exercises. power and gives him richer back- 
These include the organization of grounds of life; and it leads him to 
ideas, and outlining; conversation | enjoy his work by centering it in the 
and formal talks, study of models, doing of real things—projects. 
writing of letters and paragraph Some of the distinctive features of 
themes, exercises in criticism, dram- this book are: (1) attractive pictures 
atization, oral work, dictionary work, with fresh, unusual studies based on 
games and drills for word study. them; (2) optional assignments which 
The socialized recitation is one of the recognize the varying abilities of 
important features of this book. | pupils; (3) half-year summaries which 

| review the work. 











Everyday English Composition 


A book with a refreshing individuality yet practical at 
every step of the work. School, vocational and com 
munity matters furnish the subjects for composition work 

both oral and written. Clearness and order are defi 
nitely stressed. Oral composition, which is one of the 
chief features of the book, is preceded by work in gett ng 
information. Throughout the book the pupil is t 
how to think before trying to express himself 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


Soon to be published 
Dr. FRANK M. McMURRY and Dr. A. E. PARKINS 


Will contain the following distinguishing features : 


TEXT 


1) Geographic Facts.—The world of 1921 is presented with faithful 
accuracy. Not only are the statistics the latest available, but the propor- 
tions, the viewpoint, and the organization are in every way modern and 
scientific. 

2) The Problem Method.—The subject matter is grouped around 
large central problems, so worked out that they assure an adequate presenta- 
tion of the essentials of information, yet sufficiently unified to motivate the 
work and to make memoriter methods unnecessary. 

3) Industrial Geography.—The commercial and industrial aspects of 
the subject are emphasized as never before in a textbook for elementary 
schools. This is achieved by vivid descriptions of processes, rather than 


by interminable lists of products. 


1) Color Maps.—Forty-eight maps, engraved by a new and superior 
process with unlimited color possibilities. A physical and a political map 


of each continent, combined with physico-political maps of subdivisions of 
continents; South America, Europe, and Asia shown in detail; ‘‘open”’ 
maps in the body of the text; more detailed maps for reference use only. 


(2) Black and White Maps.—Between two and three times as many 


black and white maps as have ever been used in a grammar-school geog- 


raphy. Temperature, rainfall, vegetation, and population maps of each 
continent; detailed maps of cities; and numerous economic maps. 


Half-tones carefully selected from a multitude of sources, chosen with a 
view to their informational as well as their aesthetic value; beautifully 


engraved, in large enough sizes to bring out small details effectively. 





The Macmillan Company 


New York Chicago Boston 
Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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The American Edueational Mission in 
Peru is not a mission in the sense of being 
a religious or philanthropic enterprise organ 


ized in one country and sent to serve t 


Research The ¢ egie Inst people of another Quite the contrary, this 
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V ( Peru to develop its n edu 
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gineering constitute the university of Tech- 
nical Schools. The director general of in- 
struction is also rector of this university. 
Other positions occupied by members of the 
mission are the directorships of certain sec- 
ondary schools, positions as auxiliries under 
the direction of the regional directors, and 
a professorship in agriculture in the Univer- 
sity of Cusco. 

It is too early, of course, to write of re- 
sults or even of work under way. One of the 
great educational tasks, for which, by the 
way, the new school law has made ample 
provision, is the utilization of the tremen- 
dous resources of Peru for educational de- 
velopment and the training of teachers to 
bring the pupils into their wonderful inheri- 
tance. Owing to geographical position, topog- 
raphy and climatic conditions, the greatest 
variety of vegetation grows in great quanti- 
ties. which together with its relatively un- 
touched mineral resources, provide the found- 
ation for a great variety of occupations and 
industries in Perv, second, perhaps, to no 
other country of the world. 

Peru has long been known as an excep- 
tionally inviting field for archeological stud- 
ies. Authorities tell us that as vet only 
enough has been done to suggest the great 
possiblities of the work. Archeological stud- 
ies in Peru should result in something more 
than museums and the satisfaction of anti- 
quarian interests, for the arts and indus- 
trial processes of the Pre-Incas and _ the 
Incas, together with those of their present- 
day descendants, should be carefully studied 
with the view to their incorporation in Peru’s 
future output of industrial and artistic 
products. The designs and processes, now be- 
ing used by a comparatively few persons, here 
and there in the country, should be encour- 
aged and standarized as an essential part 
of the industrial and cultural development 
of Peru. The artistry, exhibited in articles 
of weaving, knitting, woodwork, basketry, 
pottery, and the like, is excellent. The duty 
of the schools in relation to these native re- 
sources is obvious. 


Under the law promulgated in June, 1920, 
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a thoroughgoing system of primary and sec- 
ondary schools and teacher-training facilities 
was provided. In harmony with the needs 
of the country primary instruction was divid- 
ed into general or common and special or pro- 
fessional. Special or professional primary 
instruction consists in the following depart- 
ments of work: Domestic science, agriculture 
and rural industries, industrial occupations 
and diverse arts and normal training. The 
provision for these special or professional 
courses is not to be interpreted as establish- 
ing vocational schools or even vocational de- 
partments in the restricted sense of that 
term, but as providing flexibility in the 
courses of the primary schools in such a man- 
ner that they may be readily adapted to the 
varving needs and conditions of the differ- 
ent parts of the country. The first three 
years, constituting the first cycle of the pri- 
mary schools, will, of course, be confined to 
common instruction, as that term is under- 
stood in the United States, while the in- 
struction of the last two years, or the second 
cycle of the primary schools, although pre- 
dominantly general or common, may become 
vocationalized to a limited extent along one 
or more lines according to the needs of the 
social group and the vocational resources of 
the community. In some instances two ad- 
ditional years above the second evele of a 
primary school, having a more strictly vo- 
cational character, will be provided for pupils 
who can not avail themselves of secondary 
school work. 

Secondary instruction consists of common 
or general instruction and special or profes- 
sional. Special and professional instruction 
comprehends instruction in agriculture, cat- 
tle-raising and rural industries, arts and va- 
rious occupations, commerce and normal 
training. Each course may be established as 
a separate school, or all of them or any com- 
bination of them, as separate departme nts of 
a single school. Secondary instruction begins 
where primary instruction ends and includes 
five vears of work, the first three years con- 
situting the first eycle, and the last two years, 
the second cycle. The school year for both 
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secondary and primary schools is ten months, 
including two weeks’ vacation between semes- 
ters, and the pupils attend school six full days 
the week. 

The normal training carried on in the pri- 
mary schools is planned to prepare teachers 
nly temporarily for teaching in the first 
cycle of the primary schools, while the normal 

ning of the secondary schools prepares 
teachers for both the first and second cycles 
of the primary schools. The university 
schools prepare teachers for the secondary 
schools. The Superior School of Pedagogical 
Sciences is being established to provide pro- 
fessional training for this class of teachers. 

The law of June, 1920, was based upon 
thoroughgoing studies of the resources and 
social characteristics of Peru, initiated and 
directed by Dr. Bard. The results of these 
investigations were published by the govern- 
ment in a series of reports, thus providing 

exceptionally good foundation for the 
school system of Peru. Moreover, this law, as 
is true of all other laws of Peru, becomes 
effective through a system of reglamentos 
(or decrees) authorized and enforced by 
the government. From time to time, as they 
are needed, reglamentos interpreting and ap- 
plying the law are formulated and submitted 
by the various heads of the administrative 
staff, which, when approved, are promulgated 
by the director general of instruction. 

Peru needs many things educational which 
the United States can provide. One great 
need is that of good up-to-date school books 
of all kinds published in the Spanish lan- 
guage. The publishing houses of the United 
States would find an open field in Peru, 
and it is surprising that the book market in 
this country has not been investigated more 
thoroughly. The larger companies should 
consider the advisability of establishing 
branch oftices in Peru, as the banks, mach- 
inery companies and other supply houses have 
done. The need for all kinds of school sup- 
plies is also insistent. American school-book 
and school-supply houses should not attempt 
to sell inferior books and supplies here, for 
nothing but the best will be acceptable. 
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American commerce seems to have won a good 
standing in Peru and may hold what has 
been gained and more, provided the pres 
ent high rate of exchange is soon corrected. 
Now-a-days it is not good form to indulge 
in prophecy. Nevertheless, as a premonition 
of future events, the feelings of the members 
of the mission are exuberant over the pros- 
pect for education in Peru. 
H. G. Lut, 
Director 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGICAL SCIENCES, 
Lima, PERu 


HEALTH PROTECTION OF YOUNG WORKERS 


CHILDREN who go to work between fourteen 
and eighteen years of age need special pro 
tection if they are to reach manhood and wo 
manhood with good health and well-developed 
bodies. The United States Department of 
Labor through the Children’s Bureau has just 
issued a report called “ Physical Standards for 
Working Children - n which a committee ot 
eleven physicians appointed by the Children’s 
Bureau explain how the health of children at 
work may be protected. 

An effective means of protection lies in the 
adoption of physical standards which all el} 
dren entering industry are required by law to 
meet. Eighteen states now have a law r 
quiring children to be examined before going 
to work. These states are Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Marvland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and 
West Virginia. 

The most comprehensive of these laws r 


quires that a child shall be of normal develop 


ment for his age, in sound health and phys 
cally fit for the occupation which he is about 
to enter. But unless examining physicians 


have definite standards by which to test de 
velopment and sound health, underdeveloped 
and physically defective children are like! 
to go to work early to their own serious dis 
advantage, in spite of excellent laws intended 
for their protection The committee. thers 


fore, has undertaken to define what cons 
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health 


ldren applying for working papers. 


tutes normal development and sound 


The report of the committee contains mini- 


mum standards of height and weight for 
specified ages, based on the most trustworthy 


and present dav practise. It also 


experience 


lists defeets for whieh children should be re- 


certificates, remediable defects for 


whieh they should be refused certificates 


requir- 


sional cer- 


pending correction, and conditions 


ng supervision under which proy 


titicates for periods of three months may 


bye ssued Phe 


should 


points which examining 


pt VSICIANS eover if adequate protec- 


tion is to be given the working child are 
letail in the 


tains a reeord blank for the use of physicians 


given in report, which also con- 


in making these examinations. 


Periodical 


they have gone to work are recommended by 


examinations for children after 
the committee as a still further means of pro- 
tection As vet no state has taken this step, 
though an exceptionally good opportunity for 


putting into effect an adequate program of 


health supervision, says the report, is fur- 
nished by the compulsory continuation-school 
laws now in force in 22 states. 


The members of the committee responsible 
for the report are: 
Dr. George P. Barth, director of school hygiene, 
City Health Department, Milwaukee, Wis., chair- 
man, 
Dr. Emma M,. Appel, employment certificate de 
partment, Chicago Board of Education. 
faker, chief of the Bureau of 
Health, New 


Dr. S. Josephine 


Child Department of 
York City. 

Dr. Taliaferro Clark, 
States Public Health Service. 

Dr. C, 
Physical Edueation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Dr. D. L. Edsall, 


Hygiene, 


representing the United 


Ward Crampton, dean, Normal School of 


dean of the Harvard Medical 


Dr. George W. Goler, Health Officer, Rochester, 

Dr. Harry Lindenthal, director of industrial clinic, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston, 

Dr. H. H. Mitchell, National 
Child Labor Committee. 


Dr. Anna E, Rude, 


representing the 


director, Hygiene Division, 


United States Children’s Bureau. 
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Dr. Thomas D, Wood, chairman of the Committee 
on Health 
University. 

Miss E. N. Matthews, director of the 


Division, United States Children’s Bureau, 


Problems and Edueation, Columbia 


Industrial 


FOREIGN RELATIONS IN EDUCATION : 


Your committee on foreign relations is con- 
fining its activities, during the first vear of its 
existence, to a survey of the several organiza- 
commercial—now en- 


tions—educational and 


gaged in the promotion of international poli- 


The large number of such organizations 
this 


C1lCS, 


now engaged in sort of work indicates 


a growing desire for a closer relationship 
among the nations for the purpose of creating 
a better understanding among them and a more 


Many 


of the organizations have paid secretaries and 


sympathetic attitude towards neighbors. 


executives in the field. 

The main purposes of the several agencies 
which are now active are to create a better 
understanding, to develop a greater sympathy 
among neighbors, to unify ideals of a general 
or universal nature, to promote universal ed- 
ucation among free peoples, and to correct 
some false notions which the people of one 
nation sometimes acquire of another. For 
example some of the text-books used in our own 
country in speaking of our Latin-American 
republics make the statement that the inhabi- 
tants of a certain country are “mainly In- 
dians,” with no emphasis upon the fact that 
there is a considerable body of highly cultured 


white persons living in that country. It is 


true also that the ideas of American life 
often set up in Europe do not give an ade- 
quate understanding of the true American. 


These false notions may be corrected by co- 
operation. 

There is already a feeling of satisfaction in 
the fact that the National Education Associa- 
tion has undertaken activity along this line. 
Germany, recently distin- 


A message from 


guished because of her demonstration on the 

1 Report of the committee on foreign relations 
of the National Education 
at the Des Moines meeting through Augustus O. 


Association presented 


Thomas, state superintendent of public instruction, 
Maine. 
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ng of the warlike functions of the Cer 


Powers and the belief in a superior race, 
es us I ype or prophecy of a new d iv, Cr I 


s now endeavoring to find or to develop 


sou n her education; she is endeavor 
k way Trom the doctrins OT se fish 
s and r to a gospel of brotherhood Let 
nations join her in her effort 

\ tion can no longer live unt tself alone 
\f nvent n } IS bre ught the x d close 
rh and it must adjust itself anew. Per 
nt peace VW prol bly not come ntl the 

y 
di s sufficiently impressed upon th 
g generation that it will find a way to 
the miseries I war W it we vant the 
tO be to-morrow we must teacl t 

’ 

dren to-day 
\ committee respecttu recommends 
n the vear 1923. under the ispices ot 


National Education Association, there be 

International Congress f Education 
| that invitation be extended to all nations 
desire to devel p this new soul of educa- 
the spirit of universal education and 


petual pe ace. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION ! 


We recognize as fundamental to the d 
pment of an efficient school svstem the re- 
rement that there shall be a well educated 


rotessionally 


tra ned teacher n every 


American classroom. 


teachers 


We strongly recommend that thos« ! 
. ’ } 
have proved themselves competent be 


le secure in their position by law, and 
t adequate retirement laws be enacted in 
rder to prov de for those vhose ethciency is 


vered by age or physical disability. 


We urge the adoption of a single salary 
edule for all teachers in elementary and 


n high schools determined upon the basis of 
lucation, professional training, and success 
experience, 

We call attention to the failure to provide 
adequate program of education for the 
dren living in the rural areas of our coun- 
and we urge that the educational oppor- 

rural 


provided for children in 


1From the Resolutions adopted at Des Moines 
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educati m, halted by a strike of teachers and 
administrative officials in all eight government 
institutions last March, appears now to have 
come to a complete standstill through resigna- 
tion en bloe of the strikers. 

Inability to obtain payment of overdue sal- 
aries was the cause of the strike. Failure of 
the government to meet subsequent demands, 
embracing establishment of a reliable fund 
suticient to insure financial stability of the 
schools and colleges, was the reason for the 
resignations, 

Kight hundred teachers and six thousand 
students are directly affected by the closing of 
the schools. The students made common cause 
with the instructors and declared that they 
would not resume attendance until the teach- 
ers’ demands were met. 

Recently, after the Minister of Education 
had tendered his resignation because of in- 
ability to remedy the plight of the schools, 
the Ministry of Finance let it be understood 
that the sum of $250,000 monthly would be 
available for educational purposes. There- 
upon the minister withdrew his resignation 
and the teachers were inclined to resume their 
vocations. They held off for satisfactory guar- 
anties, however, and misunderstandings arose 
when it developed that the sum proposed by the 
Ministry of Finanee was intended to cover ex- 
penses of the Ministry of Education, in ad- 
dition to expenses of the schools, whereas the 
teachers and students demanded $200,000 
monthly for the higher schools alone. 

Che Minister of Edueation renewed his de- 
mand to be relieved and his resignation was 
accepted. The teachers continued petitioning 
the premier and the Ministry of Finance, but 
without result. At a meeting of the joint 
teachers’ council, an organization growing out 
of the strike, when it was resolved to resign 
in a body, the instructors determined, if pos- 
sible, to finance the schools independently of 
the government. 

According to the resolution, 

If this can not be done in Peking, there are 
other places that would weleome us with open 
arms. If necessary we shall go forth as private 
citizens and undertake to see that education 


throughout the land continues, 
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A manifesto to the public, issued by the 
teachers, says in part: 

In the past few years the political situation 
has become more confused and turbulent than 
ever. The militarists are fighting for individual 
power and the unity of the country is a thing of 
the past. During this eritical period the only 
thing that has kept the nation from falling to 
pieces has been the school, and by the school we 
mean education and development of education. 
The government, if it had any real sincerity, would 
appreciate this and would do its best to protect 
those educators who have been fighting to maintain 
the spirit of the nation. We do not propose to sit 
idly by and see the nation fall to pieces because 


of party strife. 


PROVISION FOR EXCEPTIONAL PUPILS IN 
OAKLAND 

E1iGHTY-TWO special classes in Oakland, 
Calif., care for children who would be misfits 
in an inflexible grading and promotion sys- 
tem. More than 2,000 children each semester 
enter these classes, and most of them succeed 
in the work they are given to do; under an in- 
flexible system, most of them would be fail- 
ures. These classes are ealled, respectively, 
atypical, limited, opportunity, and accelerated. 
Gifted pupils are not yet sufficiently provided 
for, but more than 1,200 special promotions 
are made each semester. When these pupils 
reach the high school they do the best work of 
the school. 

Special atypical classes are for children 
who are found by actual trial in school work 
and by mental test to show such mental re- 
tardation that they can not make satisfactory 
progress in a regular class with a reasonable 
expenditure of time and effort. Pupils in 
such classes usually have a mental retardation 
of three vears or more. These classes are 
limited to an enrollment of 16 pupils each. 
The course of study varies widely from that 
of regular classes, manual work being strongly 
emphasized. 

Special limited classes are for children who 
are so slow or dull mentally that they can 
not keep pace with regular class work. The 
purpose of such classes is to accommodate the 
overage, slow pupil, modifying the content of 
the course of study and the rate of progress 























so that such pupils may pass up through the 
grades. getting the most essential parts of 
the work of each grade and passing on for 
some training in the upper grammar grades or 
inior high school before the compulsory age 

mit is reached. Most of these pupils, if held 

rigid standard of regular grades, would 

the compulsory age limit and would pass 

nto industrial life long before finishing 

the elementary grades. Twenty-five to thirty 


s is expected to be the maximum for a 


Special-opportunity classes are for those 
children who have good mental capacity, but 
f lack of progress, due to illness, 
ving about, or other cause, are working in 


grades below where they should be. The pur 

pose OT these classes is to give such help as 18 

needed quickly to adjust the pupil to take up 
rk with a regular class which fits his ¢a- 
ty and needs. 

Aecelerated classes are for those pupils who 
have superior capacity. They may take an 
enriched program or progress more rapidly, 

both. Any group of children moved on 
wether from one class toward a higher group 
at a rate more rapid than normal should be 


( ssified under this head. 


COOPERATIVE RESEARCH AT THE CARNEGIE 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Tue division of applied psychology at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology under Dr. 
W. V. Bingham, is to broaden the scope of its 
work next vear. It will have the responsibility 
of developing cooperative relations between the 
faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Technol 
ogy and industrial and business coneerns in- 
terested in fostering research, not only in ap- 
plied psychology and industrial personnel, but 
in the physical and chemical sciences and en- 
gineering, as well. In its enlarged form the 
division will be known as the division of co- 
operative research. It will include the bureau 
of personnel research which, under Dr. C. S. 
Yoakum, has just completed its fifth year of 
research and cooperation with thirty industrial 
concerns on their problems of selection and de- 


velopment of sales, clerical and executive per- 
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sonnel; the Research Bureau for Retail Train 
ing, under Dr. W. W. Charters, to the support 
of which seven Pittsburgh department stores 
contribute annually $52,000; also the Bureau 
of Educational Research, which under the d 

rection of Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., is concerned 
chietly with problems arising within the Car 
negie Institute of Technology itself—problems 
‘ganization and met} 

ods of college teaching. Dr. L. L. Thurstone. 


head of the department of psvchologv. wil 


Besides the foregoing bureaus an 


ments, there are now being organize 


search in the various scientific and engineer 
ng branches at the Carnegie Institute 
Technology. The first research appointment 
in this field is that of Professor Alexander J 
Wurts, who has been head of the electric 
engineering department. Other research ap 
pointments will be made as special funds for 
this purpose are made available by industr 
concerns. 

The following promotions are announced 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, professor of psychology 
and director of the division of applied pss 
chology, to be director of research; Dr. C. S 
Yoakum, associate professor of psychology and 
director of the bureau of personnel researc] 


i 
to a full professorship; Dr. E. K. Strong, Ji 


professor of vocational education, to 
Marion A 
Bills, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, H. G. Kenagy, C. 
k Hansen, Pb... lowa, and Merrill Pe Ream, 


Ph.D., Carnegie, to research positions in the 


me 


charge of educational research; 


bureau of personnel research; Lewis R. Frazier 
(University of Washington) to be assistant to 
the director of the division; and C. M. Black 
burn (Carnegie) to be assistant in electrical 
research. 

Dr. James Burt Miner has accepted ap 
pointment as head of the department of psy 
chology at the University of Kentucky at 
Lexington, succeeding Professor J. J. Tigert, 
recently appointed U. S. Commissioner of Ed 
ucation. Dr. Kate Gordon has been granted 


leave of absence from the Carnegie Institut 
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of Technology to spend next year as psycholo- 
rist in the bureau of research of the California 


State Board of Charities, at Sacramento. 


EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS FOR MONTANA 
FOLLOWING the adoption by the 
Montana of a law bonding the state in a maxi- 
mum amount of five million dollars for edu- 

Montana Board 


of Edueation has employed architects and has 


al buildings, the State 

authorized the preparation of plans for the 

construction of the following buildings at the 

| institutions which compose the Uni- 

of Montana, at the estimated cost indi- 

and work is to go forward as rapidly 

» bonds are sold: 
State University, : 

Library . mm rent $250,000 

Heating plant (building 1 50.000 

(rymnasium weee 220,000 

Forestry building eee ae a 000 

Women’s 


Men’s residence hall - : se 000 


residence ] , : 25.000 
of Agriculture at Mech ro rts, at 
Bozeman: 
Engineering buildings $250,000 
Engineering shops . ies wnens 000 
Heating plant (building only) 50,000 
Biology building .. eh thre evar ca il 175,000 
Gymnasium 
Mines, 
Metallurgical 
Normal! College, at Dillon: 


Dining room and kitchen 


School of at Butte: 


building 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Cuaru O. 
of schools of Shelby ¢ 


WILLIAMS, superintendent 
Tennessee, on 


National 


‘ounty, 
July 9 was elected president of the 


Education Association. 


Proressor Ropert M. Oapen, professor of 


education at Cornell University, has been 
appointed dean of the college of arts and sci- 


énees, to succeed Dr. Frank Thilly. 


Dr. Purr B. 


of the engineering faculty at 


WoopwortH, formerly dean 
Lewis Institute 
and recently in charge of the educational 
work of the 


Central District, has been elected president of 


government as director of the 


the Rose Polytechnic Institute. 


voters of 
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THE degree of doctor of science has bee n 
conferred by Williams College on Dr. Henry 
saldwin Ward, head of the department of zo- 


ology in the University of Illinois. 


Dart 
commencement its doctorate of science on Dr. 
ma. 2. 


istrv a 1¢ 


MOUTH COLLEGE conferred at its recent 


Talbot, professor of analytical chem- 
Massachusetts Institute of Tee] 
nology. 

Cornell Uni- 


versity, received the honorary degree of doc 


Proressor LANE Cooper, of 


tor of literature at the commencement exer 


cises at Rutgers College in recognition of his 


achievements in the field of English literature. 


Proressor Max Farranp, who has had leave 
of absence for two years from Yale University 
to organize the work of the Commonwealth 
Fund, will return to the university at the be- 


ginning of the next academic vear. 

ProFessor Everett Goopuve is leaving Cor- 
nell University to become profe ssor of eCO- 
He is a Dart- 
mouth graduate and was for seventeen years a 
staff at 


nomies at Dartmouth College. 


member of the economics Colgate; 
during the past year he has been professor of 


economies at Cornell. 


THE inauguration of Dr. Bertha Stoneman, 
who holds a bachelor’s degree and a doctorate 
of science from Cornell University, as presi- 
dent of the Huguenot University College, Wel- 
lington, South Africa, took place on May 7. 


Mrs. Bertua Cuapman Capy, of Stanford 
University, has been appointed special investi- 
gator in the Department of Education under 
the U. S. 
work. She will direct educational work in 


interdepartmental social hygiene 
social hygiene problems under an appropria- 
tion of $10,000 by the national body for the 
prosecution of this work in California. Her 
time will be devoted to work in the five nor- 
mal schools of the state. She will visit them 
one after another and make suggestions for 
the improving of the teaching of hygiene. The 
work is being directed by a committee repre- 
senting the normal schools, the university high 
school at Oakland, and the State Department 
of Public Instruction under the chairmanship 
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Professor L. M. 


ford University , 


Terman representing Stan- 


Proressor J. W. 


Cardiff, 


Scott, of the University 


College, Wales, has been appointed 


Mills 


California for 


lecturer in philosophy at the University 
He will 


P. Adams, who 


England 


the coming vear. 
ke the place of Professor G. 
ntends to spend his sabbatical in 
Adams 


ted to give a series of lectures on social phi- 


d France. Professor has been in- 


sophy at the Sorbonne. 


ProFessor GEORGE Grant MacCurpy has 


ve of absence from Yale University for the 
1921-22. With Mrs. MacCurdy 


sailed for Europe on June 18 to become the 


ademic vear 


director of the American School in 


Pre} 


s scheduled to open at the rock shelter of La 


‘e for istoric Studies. The school 
Qu na near Villebois Lavalette (Charente) on 


Julv 1. 
Dean THomas F. Houaate, of Northwestern 
University, has been invited by the University 
Nanking, China, 


ear at that institution, lecturing on mathe- 


to spend his sabbatical 


matical subjects and assisting in the general 
He sails for 


China on August 18 on the Empress of 


organization of the university. 
Asia. 


Dr. S. L. Pressey has accepted an appoint- 


ment as assistant professor of psychology at 


the Ohio State University. Dr. Pressey is at 


present giving courses in the use of tests, in 


educational research, and in the study of the 
defective child at the summer session of the 


university. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS 
Some discussion has gone on in ScHooL AND 
Society as to the feasibility and propriety of 
the 
Courses of simi- 


offering specific university courses for 
training of college teachers. 
lar nature have been provided in most insti- 
tutions for the preparation of high-school 
teachers, and more recently for the training 
The University of 


Iowa, in the summer session of 1921, is open- 


of administrative officers. 


ing a new series of courses for college teach 


ers. Three types of work are included: syn- 


optic courses on subject matter of the special 


branch of study; departmental 


courses on 


teaching methods, laboratory 


practise, etc 
~oyt " ] . ] . 

and a professional course on educational prin 

ciples which apply to college teaching. 

This work constituted a part of the gen 


offering now being made for the servie 


teachers and administrators. The universits 
county 


lidated 


Courses for city superintendents have 


last vear introduced new courses for 


superintendents and principals of cons 
schools. 


been a feature of the summer session for a 


wriod of vears; last vear more thi 
] . 


dred 


states 


in two hun 


superintendents of Iowa and _ other 


were in attendance. All told, about 


fifty courses in education are offered, with a 
strong staff of instructors, including Dean W. 
F. Russell, Professors Ensign, Horn, Robbins, 
and Kirby, Associate Professor Griswold, As- 
Rit- 


sistant Professors Greene and Knight, Dr. 


ter, Dr. Julius Boraas, of St. Ol: 

Dr. James W. Harris, of the 

Pacific; Dr. George R. Jones, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Mr. Philip W. L 
Cox, of Washington School, New York City. 


The summer offering of the University 


and 


one of the largest in 


be come 


this 


Iowa has 


. ] 
country. For year something | 


courses are provided along the various lines 
] 


social sc and 


ences, 


of literature, science, the 
the arts. More than 30 departments are rep 
resented, and the staff numbers upwards of 
160 members. 

H. Weer, 


Dire f r 


QUOTATIONS 
PULLING UP SOCIAL TARES 


Dr. Joun J. Ticert, the new commissioner 


of education, believes that at this period, more 
than ever before in our history, young people 


are curious to know the truth about property 
rights, religion, sex and socialism. So speak 
these subjects 


United 


to assist the new 


ers who know something about 


are to be sent throughout the States, 
especially to schools, genera 


tion to get its facts straight. 
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man, the son of a 
He is a 


record 


Dr. Tigert is a good 
bishop, and was born in Tennessee. 


Rhodes 
behind him, and principles dear to true Ameri- 


scholar, has an excellent war 


cans are safe in his hands. That these prin- 
ciples are in need of representation is a mat- 
ter of common observation. Our publie schools 
and colleges, for the last few years, have been 
victims of a disintegrating propaganda, much 
of it delivered by men, who, under the guise 
of so-called intellectualism, have done harm. 
It has become fashionable to be radical and 
the immature are caught by the superficiality 
pretenses of the sinister 


and humanitarian 


philosophy of distinction. Seasoned truth has 
been given secant hearing, partly because the 
sensible did not deem it worth while to answer 
whet seemed to them to be silliness and partly 
because of a decoy of seriousness. Dr. Tigert, 
able 


grain, will discover it necessary to pull up 


before he is to harvest a good crop of 


But with zeal and a good course 


New York 


Inmanyv tares. 
he should be able to effeet much.- 


Tribune . 
LETTER FROM COMMISSIONER KENDALL 


COMMISSIONER CALVIN M. KENDALL has ad- 
dressed the following letter to the school otti- 


cials and teachers of the state of New Jersey: 


The time has come when I am about to sever 
my official relations with the schools of the state, 
This of course I do with the greatest reluctance. 
But feeling that the severance is necessary, I sum- 
mon all the resources that I can command to make 
this change in my life with as little regret as may 
be possible. 

I have enjoyed my connection with the schools 
of the state. These ten years have been happy 
ones for me, and my life has been richer and 
fuller beeause of this relationship. 

There is little for me to say at this time, except 
to express my appreciation of the opportunity that 
has been mine of attempting to serve the children 
and youth of the state. But 
accomplished is largely due to the splendid support 
and cooperation that I have had in this work, 

I will briefly mention some human factors which 
have contributed to this support and which have 


whatever has been 


meant so much to me, 
The first I think of is the support that has been 
given me by the various governors of the state 
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Then 
I think of the members of the legislatures who hav: 
in the main 
Next, of the State Board of Education, with whom 
Then I think of 


the various branches of the educational system in 


with whom it has been my privilege to serve. 
rendered me admirable cooperation 
it has been a pleasure to work. 
the state—the superintendents of schools in our 


cities, county superintendents of schools, helping 


teachers, principals, and the great mass of teach 


ers, all of whom have done their best to render 
me loyal, efficient suppport. The various local 
boards of education, who represent the public, 


have, with but few exceptions, given me unstinted 
cooperation and support. The assistant commis 
sioners of education have lent invaluable aid. The 
official staff of the office have been faithful in the 
discharge of their duties, I ean not refrain from 
specially mentioning the services of my secretary, 
Miss Harriet Hawley, who has been in all respects 
everything a secretary should be. 

All these 
definitely extended—have splendidly cooperated in 


persons—and the list might be in 
helping to build up better school conditions and 
better schools. They have all been animated by one 
make the 


while to the state which has so generously sup- 


great purpose—to schools more worth 
ported publie education, 

It has been a privilege to work with all these 
persons and it is a great pleasure to make this 
heartfelt acknowledgment. 

New Jersey is a fine state. It believes in its 
schools and it believes in granting rather unusual 
officials, who are striving 


to make the state a 


support to its school 
to make better schools and 
better state to live in for men and 
children. 

The people of this state want good schools and 


women and 


in the main they are willing to be shown how to 
secure and maintain them. 


the schools might be schools 


better 
than they are. The commissioner is only too pain 
fully aware that mistakes have been made. Mis- 
takes are inevitable, but this is not the time to 
dwell upon this aspeet of our work, 

Much of the work of the teachers and princi- 
pals and superintendents has been performed with 
difficulty, but has all worth while. How 
much it has been worth while only those who are 
The work will go 
on to greater accomplishments in the future than 
have been achieved in the past. The people of 
this state believe in their schools, and the real 
greatness of a state is measured in a large degree 
by the worth of its schools. 


Of eourse 


been 


in the service ean ever know. 
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rhe retiring commissioner will continue to live 
the state and he will do what he can to support 
publie officials in making the schools represent 


best traditions and feeling of the state. 


EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Tue following is a brief summary of the 
principal educational measures enacted by the 
the State of 

inia for the year 1921: 

1. Establishing a State Council of Educa- 
tion, to consist of nine business and profes- 


General Assembly of Pennsyl- 


such council to super- 
sede the State Board of the 
College and University Council. The super- 


sional men and women: 


Education and 


ntendent of public instruction is made the 
thief executive officer and the president of the 
State Council of Education. 

2. After September 1, 1927, no person may 
be employed in any school in the state who 
loes not show graduation from an approved 
lege or university or an approved state nor- 
who does not furnish evidence 


mal school, or 


f equivalent education. Provision is made 


for summer courses of nine weeks each in the 
thirteen state normal schools and in twelve of 
the colleges and universities of the state to 
enable those now in the service to obtain such 
further education and training as may be re- 
quired to meet the standards set for 1927. 

3. Transferring the certification of teachers 
from county and city superintendents to the 
State Department of Public Instruction. 

+. Establishing a state-wide salary schedule 
vith increments for teachers, but making sal- 
aries and increments contingent upon quali- 
The following 


fications and efficient service. 


s the salary schedule adopted: 
FIRST CLASS DISTRICTS 


Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 


mentary teac! 
dergarten to 
nelusive $1200 $100 
Junior High-school teach 


ers 
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High-sechool teachers! 
Supervisors 
Elementary-school prinei 
pals 2100 
Junior-high and 


school pring ipals 


Salary 


Elems ntary teachers $1000 $100 
1400 100 


1400 100 


High-school teachers 
Supervisors 
Elementary-school _ princi 
pals 1600 100 
High-school principals O00 
Superintendents 5000 
THIRD CLASS DISTR 
$1000 
1200 


1200 


Elementary teachers 
High-school teachers 
Supervisors 
Elementary-school princi 

1400 


principal 2000 


pals 


High schoo] 


Superintendents 3500 


} 


requirements for the 


5. Advancing the pos 


tion of county superintendent by prescribing 


as qualification for such office graduation from 
an approved college or university or state nor 
mal school, and, in addition thereto, six years’ 
experience in school work, thre of which musi 
administrative 


have been in an capacity. 


6. Increasing the salaries of assistant county 
superintendents from $1800 to $2500 per vear, 
and grading the salaries of county superin 
from $2500 to #4000, most 


tendents superin 


tendents receiy ng increases ranging 
$500 to $1000: also establishing a salary 


ule for city superintendents. 


1 High-school teachers of ex 
in scholarship and 
determined by re 
Board of E 
tions as the loc: 
shall be advance 
An assistant te 


the direct 


recelve i 














r | } , y t ad f app rtio! 

, nae | hy the en s »oU per cent 
= t i 
, S eS } 3] bed tor 1 i 
ys hye nad ft ) ) oo pe cent 
' il “1 ries ft teachers 1 the 
distr ‘ Pe ¢ This actior 
‘ ‘ rie 7 ipprol d 

‘ te ty { S24. 000 000 to $36,000,000 


8. Making sutticie ppropriations state 

I ! h 3 f meet the mainte! nee ind 
ting expens f 1 nstitutions with 

t charging tuition of students and also pro 
viding a salary schedule for the faculties of 
t tate rm ) Che an int of the 

t t tate nor scl 3 n 

ere { f , £1. 700.000 1919. to $5,000,000 
n 1921 

», Standard g the elementary course in 

public s s and private s s, and r 
‘ ring that s ( irs sha be taught n 
Keng nd from English texts 

14) Iner ny the engti ot the minimum 
acl ‘ Te Y I | ‘ T TX one mont 

ll. Strengthening rious ways the cor 
} ,) ittendanes nd ithorizing th 
employment ttendance officers for the fu 
( nd I { I 

12. Encouraging the consolidation of schools 
| ’ ding that a school district shall be 
entitled tr) recelve mr S200 t eacn 
ch is permanently closed or discon 
tinued, and prov ig 


T ts iniess such orgar ition s app ved b 
thre tate superinte ndent »f 1) ib ‘ ratty tion 
LIsO thor ng the establishment of inion 
~ d stricts 

13. Creating in the State Department of 
> ‘ } 1 } »} 
Publie Instruction an extension bureau which 
: . : : ; : 
sha have charge of Americanization work 





and other educational extension and 
appropriating $125,000 for this work. 

14. Authorizing the establishment of the 
first of three state truant schools, and appre- 
priating $180,000 therefor. 

15. Providing 


erected on the ci 


that a building shall be 


ipitol grounds for the use of 
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Depa 


and naming such building the 


vens State Educationa Build ng. In this 
way, the state proposes to commemorate the 
services of the Great Commoner, regarded as 
the founder of the Pennsylvania state common 
Ss svstem 

16. Authorizing the State Department of 


Publie Instruction to high-scho 


courses, and providing for the shment of 
nior high schools 
law, the dental li i 


17. Revising the medical 


abilitation law to con 


Federal Act 


boards to purchase or 


sions of the 


erect residence for principals, teachers, « 
initors, and providing that before actior 
such matters becomes effective it must hav 
the approval of the State Coun of Edu 
cat n 

1) Requir ng the estal ishment ot k nder- 


, = 
guard ans ot at least twenty-five children o 


authorizing 


and 


boards to levy a special tax of two mills in 


1. Enacting various measures relating to 
the finances of public schools, prov ding tor 
incre ised revenues, and enlarging the powers 


( I oeal boards in re lat on the reto 
’ Providing for the attendance upon pul 
e schools of orphans and children who live 


in homes or institutions, and providing for the 


payment of their tuition. 


schools and to the training of colored students 
in agriculture and home-making, shall be taken 
over | the state and ma ntained as a state 


normal school on the basis of the regular nor 


mal schools of the state. 
24. Providing sufficient increased revenues 


for the proper organization of the State De- 


partment of Public Instruction. 








